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DURlN^jbc  tj^^^hTcnt  decade  1914-24  the  United 
States  pou^cT  hi^e  than  30,000,000  metric  tons  of 
foodstuffs  into  Europe  at  a  time  when  that  conti¬ 
nent  was  so  torn  by  war  and  revolutions  that  it  was 
incapable  of  feeding  itself.*  All  of  these  relief  opera¬ 
tions  had  to  be  conducted  not  only  without  the 
benefit  of  any  guiding  precedent,  but  also  in  the 
face  of  political  and  practical  obstacles  that  con¬ 
stantly  threatened  to  interfere  with  their  prosecu¬ 
tion.  New  governments  were  coming  to  power,  old 
governments  were  disorganized,  transportation  and 
communications  had  been  disrupted,  vital  supplies 
and  shipping  were  scarce,  fear  of  communism  was 
widespread,  disagreements  sprang  up  among  the 
Allies,  and  the  hatreds  engendered  by  the  war 
were  still  rampant.  Despite  these  numerous  handi¬ 
caps,  however,  the  United  States  succeeded  remark¬ 
ably  well  in  supplying  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
the  Continent  and  in  saving  Europe  from  many 
additional  months  of  chaos  and  famine.^  Today, 
as  the  United  States  prepares  to  send  food  to  the 
countries  liberated  by  the  Allied  armies,  it  must 
thoroughly  study  and  profit  by  the  experience  of 
World  War  I,  for  although  the  problems  of  relief 
are  now  global  rather  than  European  in  character, 
many  of  them  remain  fundamentally  the  same.^ 


WORLD  WAR  I  RECORD — BELGIAN  EXPERIENCE 

In  the  first  World  War  individuals  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  citizens  of  other  neutral 
and  Allied  nations  throughout  the  world,  began  to 
send  relief  into  one  of  the  conquered  countries  just 

1.  of  this  amount,  72  per  cent  was  sent  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  France  and  Italy,  12  per  cent  to  Belgium,  and  the  rest 
to  nineteen  other  liherated  or  former  enemy  countries,  the 
neutrals,  and  Russia.  In  addition  to  official  relief,  a  number  of 
philanthropic  societies  in  the  United  States — notably  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  the  Friends,  and  the  Near  F.astern  Relief — con¬ 
tributed  many  thousands  of  tons  of  f<KKl,  clothing  and  medical 
supplies  to  Europe.  Frank  M.  Surface  and  Raymond  L.  Bland, 
American  Food  in  the  World  War  and  Kccorntrnctton  Period 
(Stanford,  Stanford  L'niversity  Press,  1930),  p.  9. 

2.  Although  most  of  the  relief  sent  consistetl  of  foodstuffs, 
over  3,500,000  metric  tons  of  forage,  soap,  medical  supplies 
and  clothing  were  included.  Ihid.,  p.  9. 

3.  For  United  States  plans  for  focKl  relief  in  VV'orld  War  II, 
see  p.  12. 


in  World  War  I 


a  few  month.s  after  hostilities  began.'*  When  the 
first  supplies  of  bread  were  sent  to  Brussels  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  1914,  supporters  of  the  Belgian  relief 
project  did  not  believe,  however,  that  they  had  un¬ 
dertaken  anything  more  than  a  makeshift  measure 
that  would  tide  the  little  country’s  7,500,000  people 
over  a  short  war.  But  in  April  1915  the  plan  was 
extended  to  include  the  2,500,000  people  of  northern 
France,  and  it  was  not  until  1919  that  the  “tem¬ 
porary”  scheme  finally  came  to  a  close.  During 
these  five  years  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel¬ 
gium  (CRB)  brought  into  the  occupied  zone  more 
than  5,000,000  metric  tons  of  fexidstufTs,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $894,000,000.'  Moreover,  it  served  as  a  labora¬ 
tory  where  the  problems  of  supplying  food  to  a  hun¬ 
gry  population  were  carefully  studied,  and  in  which 
a  pattern  was  evolved  for  subsequent  American  re¬ 
lief  operations  in  a  score  of  European  countries. 

Although  the  CRB  was  technically  a  neutral  sov¬ 
ereign,  having  its  own  flag,  passports,  fleet,  funds, 
and  committees  all  over  the  world,  it  was  predom¬ 
inantly  an  American  institution  and,  indeed,  the 
Germans  called  it  das  Ameri1{anische  Hilfs-Co7nite. 
United  States  businessmen  in  Belgium  were  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  organization  of  a  National  Committee 
in  Brussels  that  turned  to  the  United  States  Minis¬ 
ter,  Brand  Whitlock,  for  help  in  bringing  food 
from  abroad  through  the  British  Navy’s  blockade 
when  the  Germans  declared  that  they  did  not  have 
enough  food  to  feed  both  their  own  people  and 
the  Belgians.  Although  Whitlock  was  personally 

-!.  Unless  tlicrc  is  a  decided  change  in  Allied  policy,  no  large- 
s'alc  relief  will  be  given  to  the  occupied  countries  in  the  course 
of  World  War  II.  Whether  this  is  a  wise  and  necessary  polics, 
)iariicularly  so  far  as  children  arc  concernerl,  continues  to  be  a 
debatable  question  which  docs  not  fall  witliin  tlic  scope  ot  this 
R  i’ort.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  ailvocates  of 
the  plan  to  feed  the  occupied  countries  emphasize  the  Belgian 
precedent  of  World  War  1.  Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
in'int  out  that  it  would  interfere  with  Allied  attempts,  by  means 
of  the  blockade,  to  strain  Germany’s  administration  and  com¬ 
munications  to  the  breaking-point  by  forcing  the  Reich  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  occupied  countries  whose  collaboration  it  needs  for  con¬ 
tinued  prosecution  of  the  war. 

5.  An  official  English  observer  of  conditions  on  the  O  ntinent 
in  late  19  iS  noted  that  the  people  of  Belgium  were  in  r'-mark- 
ablv  better  plivsical  condition  than  their  German  neigldnirs  pi't 
.1  ■'•■ss  the  border. 
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sympathetic,  there  was  little  that  a  neutral  Minister 
could  do.  But  he  did  cable  President  Wilson  to  try 
to  find  “some  way  by  which  America  may  help  to 
provide  food  for  these  hungry  ones,’”^  and  he  sent 
the  legation’s  secretary,  Hugh  Gibson,  to  London 
to  help  lay  the  case  before  the  British  government.^ 

The  first  elTorts  to  win  Great  Britain’s  permis¬ 
sion  to  bring  food  through  the  blockade  failed. 
Some  of  the  British  Cabinet  feared  that  supplies 
sent  to  Belgium  would  leak  through  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  while  others  believed  that  if  the  Belgians 
were  cut  off  from  foreign  supplies,  they  might  re¬ 
volt  against  their  conquerors  and  force  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  divert  additional  troops  from  the  front. 
This  deadlock  was  finally  broken  when  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  had  meanwhile  been  asked  by  the 
i  United  States  Ambassador  in  London  to  investigate 
the  [xissibilities  of  securing  charitable  aid  in  the 
United  States  for  Belgian  civilians,®  told  Prime 
Minister  Asquith  that,  unless  food  was  sent 
through  to  Belgium,  he  would  let  it  be  known 
in  the  United  States  that  it  was  the  British  who 
were  allowing  the  defeated  country  to  starve. 
Asquith  replied  that  he  valued  America’s  friend¬ 
ly  public  opinion  too  highly  to  risk  offending  it, 
and  agreed  that  a  neutral  organization  should 
be  allowed  to  sell  and  give  food  to  the  Bel¬ 
gians.  The  British  insisted,  however,  that  all  food¬ 
stuffs,  both  imported  and  domestic,  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Belgium,^  and  that  the  Germans  should 
give  detailed  guarantees  preventing  military  use  of 
the  relief  project.’” 

Mr.  Hoover  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  members  of  his  large  staff  of  pur¬ 
chasing  and  shipping  experts,  as  well  as  his  super¬ 
visors  in  Belgium,  were  Americans,  while  50,000 
of  the  75,000  members  of  the  local  CRB  committees 
throughout  the  world  lived  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  the  only  Americans  who  were  replaced 

a.  Itrand  Whitlock,  Letters,  edited  by  Allan  Nevins  (New 
York.  Appleton,  1936),  p.  181. 

7.  Hugh  Gibson,  A  Journal  from  Our  Legation  in  Brussels 
(New  York,  Doubleday,  1917),  p.  270. 

8.  Burton  I.  Hendrick,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page 
(New  York,  Doubleday,  1923),  vol.  II,  pp.  310-12;  Mr.  Hoover 
was  then  in  London  supervising  the  return  to  the  United  States 
of  Americans  stranded  in  Europe  when  the  war  broke  out. 

9.  Whitlock,  The  fournal  of  Brand  Whitlock,,  edited  by  Allan 
Nevins  (New  York,  Appleton,  1936),  pp.  77-78.  All  imports 
were  addressed  to  the  United  States  Minister  in  order  to  avoid 
customs  duties. 

10.  These  guarantees  are  reprinted  in  G.  I.  Gay,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  Documents 
(Stanford,  Stanford  University  Press,  1929),  vol.  II,  pp.  255- 
461.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  German  agreements  not  to 
requisition  locally  produced  foods  did  not  apply  to  all  products, 
and  those  that  were  not  on  the  reserved  list  were  carried  away 
to  Germany. 
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by  Dutch  and  Spanish  personnel  were  the  work¬ 
ers  in  the  occupied  zone.  For  income,  as  well 
as  personnel,  the  United  States  was  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  principal  source;  47  per  cent  of  the  CRB’s 
funds  came  from  the  United  States,  either  in  the 
form  of  private  gifts  or  governmental  subsidies.” 
Moreover,  the  bulk  of  supplies  for  the  occupied 
areas  was  purchased  in  the  United  States. 

One  striking  characteristic  of  the  Belgian  relief 
organization  was  its  dependence  on  the  local  Bel¬ 
gian  and  French  committees  of  over  55,000  mem¬ 
bers  to  distribute  supplies.  The  35  or  40  American 
volunteers  who  were  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France  were  not  welfare  workers  or  distributors  of 
food,  but  merely  supervisors  and  umpires  charged 
with  seeing  that  the  belligerents  kept  their  promises 
not  to  turn  the  relief  project  to  any  military  purpose. 

Another  feature  of  the  Belgian  Commission  was 
its  strictly  businesslike  handling  of  all  finances.” 
Except  for  a  proportionally  small  number  of  gifts  in 
kind  or  in  money,  the  Belgian  and  French  govern¬ 
ments  were  charged  for  all  food  delivered  at  a  price 
sufficient  to  cover  its  cost  plus  .some  of  the  hazards 
involved  in  transportation.  With  the  surplus  built 
up  in  this  way,  additional  food  was  bought  but, 
for  the  most  part,  subsidies  from  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  France  were  the  Commission’s  chief 
source  of  income.’^ 

CHARGES  AND  COUNTERCHARGES 

In  the  tense  atmosphere  of  the  war,  both  sides 
fret]uently  alleged  that  their  opponents  were  using 
Belgian  relief  for  military  purposes  and,  indeed, 
the  question  of  who  benefited  from  the  project  still 
gives  rise  to  charges  and  countercharges.  Although 
most  of  the  reported  cases  of  Germans  buying  or 
stealing  rice,  bread  or  meat  intended  for  the  Bel¬ 
gians  were  greatly  exaggerated,  some  violations  did 
occur.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  relief 
was  ever  sy.stematically  diverted  from  the  civilian 

11.  G.  1.  (;.iy.  Statistical  Review  of  Relief  Operations  (Stan¬ 
ford,  Stanford  University  Press,  1925),  pt.  2,  p.  3.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies  to  Belgium  were,  of  course,  granted  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  began  making  war  loans 
to  the  Allies. 

12.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  operations  was  financed  by 
charitable  contributions  and  77  per  cent  was  based  on  credit. 

13.  Subsidies  to  Belgium  and  northern  France  were: 

From  the  U.S.  government  $386,632,260 

From  the  British  government  109,045,328 

From  the  French  government  204,862,854 

The  reparation  section  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  provided  that 
Germany  should  repay  the  sum  that  Belgium  had  borrowed  for 
relief  purchases  during  the  war,  but  the  German  government 
never  paid  this  amount.  On  the  United  States  post-Armistice 
loans,  Belgium  made  regular  payments  until  the  moratorium  of 
1932.  Surface  and  Bland,  American  Food  in  the  World  War  and 
Reconstruction  Period,  cited,  pp.  146,  278.  In  1920,  when  the 
CRB  was  liquidated,  an  educational  foundation  was  endowed 
which  has  since  brought  475  Belgian  students  and  professors  to 
the  United  States  and  sent  225  Americans  to  Belgium. 
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population.  The  British  Intelligence  Service  was 
well  informed  about  the  “leaks”  and,  if  it  had 
thought  them  serious  enough  to  lessen  the  effects 
of  the  blockade,  could  have  had  Belgian  relief 
promptly  suspended,  even  though  that  move  might 
have  offended  American  opinion.  The  Germans, 
moreover,  were  so  anxious  that  relief  should  con¬ 
tinue,  lest  they  be  forced  to  release  equivalent  food 
from  their  own  reserves,  that  they  punished  viola¬ 
tions  of  their  guarantees  as  military  offenses  and 
remedied  every  reported  case  by  substituting  sup¬ 
plies  from  their  own  stores.^'^ 

By  1917,  therefore,  when  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war,  the  CRB  had  secured  widespread 
recognition  as  an  organization  that  had  been  able 
to  secure  large  quantities  of  food  of  satisfactory 
quality’^  for  an  occupied  zone  of  Europe.  Largely 
because  of  this  reputation,  its  simple  and  flexible 
organization  was  to  set  the  general  pattern  for  all 
subsequent  American  relief  work  after  World 
War  I. 

UNITED  STATES  AS  ALLIES’  STOREHOUSE 

Because  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  expierience  with  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Commission,  President  Wilson  named  him 
director  of  the  nation’s  new  Food  Administration 
when  the  United  States  organized  its  food  strategy 
for  war  in  April  1917.  To  Mr.  Hoover,  as  well  as 
the  President,  it  seemed  that  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  be  “an  aggrandized  Belgian  relief 
extending  to  all  the  Allied  Countries, for  just  as 
the  CRB  had  shipped  food  to  isolated  Belgium  and 
northern  France,  so  was  the  United  States  to  supply 
its  wartime  partners  who  were  cut  off  from  their 
normal  supplies  either  by  the  German  armies  or 
submarine  warfare.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States,  therefore,  the  Allies  were  as  much 
the  recipients  of  “relief”  as  were  the  occupied  ter¬ 
ritories  and,  in  order  to  feed  them,  the  entire  agri¬ 
cultural  program  of  the  nation  was  reorganized.’^ 

Part  of  the  Allies’  requirements  were  met  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  voluntary  conservation  of  foodstuffs, 

14.  The  Germans,  like  the  Allies,  were  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  all  phases  of  the  relief  project.  On  one  occasion  they 
charged  that  the  British  were  using  the  CRB’s  food  ships  to 
carry  arms  from  Halifax  to  England  and,  as  they  became  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  political  value  of  food,  they  feared  that 
the  Belgian  and  French  distributing  committees  might  develop 
into  a  de  jacto  government  which  would  rival  the  Rcichswehr’s 
administration.  See  Whitlock,  Letters,  cited,  p.  185;  Brand 
Whitlock,  Belgium,  A  Personal  Narrative  (New  York,  Appleton, 
1920),  vol.  1,  p.  576. 

15.  Concerning  one  charge  made  from  time  to  time  that  some 
of  the  food  delivered  was  of  poor  quality  or  actually  spoiled, 
the  French  secretary  of  the  Committee  for  the  Feeding  of  the 
North  of  France  has  declared:  “In  general,  the  products  fur¬ 
nished  were  of  irreproachable  quality.”  Paul  Collinet,  Le 
ravitaillement  de  la  France  occupee  (New  Haven,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1929),  p.  41. 

16.  Whitlock,  Letters,  cited,  p.  223. 


but  it  was  clear  that,  in  addition,  agricultural 
production  would  have  to  be  expanded  to  an  un¬ 
precedented  extent  if  the  British,  French  and 
Italians  were  to  be  sent  the  millions  of  tons  of 
supplies  they  needed.  After  attempting  to  make 
informal  agreements  with  the  grain  trade,  the  Food 
Administration  had  Congress  place  “floors”  under 
the  price  of  the  vital  wheat  crop  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  farmers  to  increase  their  acreage.  This 
measure  had  the  intended  result,  for  after  the  wheat 
farmers  had  been  guaranteed  a  minimum  price 
of  $2  a  bushel  for  their  1918  crop,  they  planted 
5,000,000  more  acres  than  during  the  preceding  sea¬ 
son  and  harvested  a  total  crop  of  over  921,000,000 
bushels.’*  Similarly,  hog  production  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  stabilizing  prices  at  a  level  that  gave 
the  farmer  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent 
over  pre-war  prices.’^ 

As  a  result  of  the  Food  Administration’s  meas¬ 
ures,  there  were  American  surpluses  of  more  than 
18,000,000  tons  of  food  on  hand  when  the  Arm¬ 
istice  came.  If  the  war  had  not  unexpectedly  ended 
in  November  1918,  all  of  these  supplies  would  have 
been  taken  by  the  Allied  countries,  for  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  July  those  nations  had  decided  on  definite 
import  programs  for  the  coming  year  of  approx¬ 
imately  17,500,000  tons  of  foodstuffs.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  these  products,  such  as  wheat,  the  Allies 
had  arranged  contracts  for  certain  amounts,  but 
for  others,  such  as  pork  and  lard,  no  definite  agree¬ 
ments  had  been  made  because  of  uncertainty  re¬ 
garding  the  quantity  that  would  be  available.^® 
But  whether  there  were  contracts  or  not,  the  Food 
Administration  perceived  that  the  British,  French 
and  Italians  would  be  eager  to  curtail  their  expen¬ 
ditures  by  buying  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
where  there  were  large,  dammed-back  supplies  that 
were  much  cheaper.^'  At  the  Armistice,  therefore, 
it  was  possible  for  the  United  States  to  pour  its 
large  quantities  of  staples  into  the  “food  vacuum” 

17.  For  Mr.  Hoover’s  description  of  wartime  agriculture  as  “a 
munitions  industry,”  see  Herbert  Hoover,  “We’ll  Have  to  Feed 
the  World  Again,”  Colliers  Weekly,  November  28,  December  5, 
1942. 

18.  Frank  M.  Surface,  The  Grain  Trade  During  the  World 
War  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1928),  p.  114. 

19.  Frank  M.  Surface,  American  Pork  Production  in  the  World 
War  (Chicago,  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  1926),  p.  38. 

20.  Ihid.,  p.  76. 

21.  The  price  of  wheat  during  the  war  years  was  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  producing  country  except 
Canada,  where  it  was  fixed  in  relation  to  the  figure  prevailing 
in  the  United  States.  In  1919  American  prices  ranged  from 
$2.20  to  $3.05  per  bushel;  while  in  India  they  ran  from  $1.70 
to  $2. so;  in  Argentina,  from  $1.30  to  $1.90;  and  in  Australia, 
from  $1.05  to  $1.20.  The  Allies  were  unable  to  take  full 
advantage  of  these  cheaper  supplies,  however,  because  of  un¬ 
expected  shipping  shortages.  Surface,  The  Grain  Trade  During 
the  World  War,  cited,  pp.  336-37. 
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that  existed  in  the  liberated  and  enemy  countries 
of  Europe.^^ 

j  GOALS  OF  POST-WAR  RELIEF 

The  fundamental  American  impulse  for  feeding 
I  these  needy  nations  arose,  as  at  present,  in  part 
from  a  deep  humanitarian  concern  for  the  suffer- 
I  ing  people  of  Europe  and  in  part  from  the  con- 
i  viction  that  democratic  institutions  could  be  main- 

i  ined  only  if  the  hungry  were  fed.  As  President 
Wilson  wrote  in  his  Armistice  Day  proclamation, 
with  victory  won,  it  became  “our  fortunate  duty 
to  assist  by  example,  by  sober,  friendly  counsel 
and  by  material  aid  in  the  establishment  of  just  de¬ 
mocracy  throughout  the  world.”^^  At  the  same  time 
it  was  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  dispose 
I  of  its  huge  surpluses,  created  during  the  war,  lest 
I  an  agricultural  panic  ensue.^'*  Relief  to  Europe, 
moreover,  was  regarded  as  insurance  against  a 
dreaded  epidemic  of  Bolshevik  uprisings,  for  it 
was  widely  believed  that  the  “Red  Revolution” 
could  be  prevented  from  spreading  to  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  world, 
only  if  famine  were  averted.^^  Every  bag  of  flour, 
every  can  of  milk  and  every  pound  of  fat  sent  to 
Euro{^)e  was  regarded  as  a  far  more  effective  weapon 
against  Bolshevism  than  the  guns  and  tanks  being 
delivered  to  the  counter-revolutionary  armies  in 
Russia.^'’  As  a  representative  of  the  American  Re¬ 
lief  Administration  declared  in  August  1919,  the 
supply  of  food  to  the  Baltic  states  was  “a  $40,000,- 
000  barrier  against  Bolshevism.”^’ 

But  precisely  how  the  United  States  was  to 
achieve  its  various  purposes  in  feeding  Europe’s 
needy  population  was  not  definitely  stated  by  the 
President  or  the  Food  Administrator  at  the  time  of 
the  Armistice.  American  officials  had  apparently 
been  thinking  about  some  kind  of  relief  program, 
but  had  not  made  any  “blueprints.”  In  October 
ignS  President  Wilson  had  the  Food  Administrator 
estimate  the  total  world  supplies  available  for  over- 

22.  These  areas,  it  was  thought,  would  easily  absorb  the  huge 
food  supply  created  for  the  Allies,  and  many  commercial  edi¬ 
tors  and  agricultural  experts  even  predicted  a  brilliant  period 
of  prosperity  for  the  American  farmers  if  they  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  supplying  Europe’s  needs.  Edwin  G.  Nourse, 
American  Agriculture  and  the  European  Market  (New  York, 
McGraw  Hill,  1924),  p.  65. 

23.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Life  and  Letters 
(New  York,  Doubleday,  1927-1939),  vol.  Ill,  p.  580. 

24.  W.  C.  Mullendore,  History  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  igiy-ig  (Stanford,  Stanford  University  Press, 
1941),  Herbert  Hoover,  "(ntroduction,"  p.  35. 

25.  Herbert  Hoover,  America’s  First  Crusade  (New  York, 
Scribner,  1942),  pp.  i,  2. 

26.  Louis  Fischer,  The  Soviets  in  World  Affairs  (New  York, 
Cape  &  Smith,  1930),  vol.  i,  p.  55. 

27.  American  Relief  Administration,  Bulletin  (Paris,  mimeo¬ 
graphed),  No.  22,  August  15,  1919,  p.  22. 


seas  shipment,  but  it  was  not  until  American  ob¬ 
servers  began  to  make  reports  several  weeks  after 
the  war  had  ended  that  the  United  States  learned 
the  full  extent  of  the  suffering  and  need  of  Europe. 

ALLIES  PROPOSE  WORLD  CONTROL  OF  FOOD 

Like  the  United  States,  the  Allies  made  no  special 
preparations  for  the  post-war  feeding  of  Europe 
until  “the  dawn  began  to  break  in  the  cast,”  as 
Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George  called  the  Allies’ 
•uccesses  in  the  Balkans  late  in  the  summer  of 
1918.  By  October  30,  however,  the  British  and 
French  Foreign  Offices  had  a  concrete  plan  to  lay 
before  the  United  States.’®  According  to  its  terms, 
the  Americans  and  the  Allies  were  to  set  up  a 
common  relief  program  that  was  to  be  controlled 
by  a  board  on  which  the  great  powers  would  have 
equal  representation.  They  also  suggested  that  the 
Wartime  Food  and  Maritime  Transport  Councils 
be  maintained  to  determine  needs,  sources  and  poli¬ 
cies  under  which  supplies  would  be  furnished  to 
all  parts  of  Europe  during  a  transition  period  not 
necessarily  limited  merely  to  the  Armistice.’^  In 
support  of  this  scheme  the  British  and  French 
stressed  the  need  for  continued  inter-Allied  unity 
until  peace  was  actually  made,  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  preventing  a  disastrous  competition 
for  food.  They  also  urged  that  the  already  function¬ 
ing  war  agencies  be  continued  because  of  the 
difficulties  and  delays  they  believed  a  new  organ¬ 
ization  would  entail.^® 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OBJECTS 

To  Allied  proposals  for  joint  relief,  the  United 
States  government  was  completely  and  unalterably 
opposed.  With  President  Wilson’s  authorization, 
Mr.  Hoover  declared  that  the  United  States  in¬ 
sisted  on  maintaining  independence  of  action  in  all 
its  post-war  economic  activities,  including  relief.  In 
place  of  the  Allies’  plan,  he  proposed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  which  had  been  used  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  with  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
handling  their  sales  independendy  and  in  the  usual 
commercial  way.^*  Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  that  this 
did  not  mean  that  relief  should  be  solely  an  Amer¬ 
ican  undertaking,  or  that  “broad  policies”  should 

28.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  igi8,  Supp.  I,  "The  World  War”  (Washington,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1933),  vol.  I,  pp.  615-16.  For  the  pro¬ 
posal  as  later  elaborated,  see  ihid.,  igig,  Supp.  “The  Paris 
Peace  Conference”  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1942),  vol.  II,  pp.  654-61. 

29.  For  description  and  analysis  of  wartime  collaboration 
between  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  see  H.  P.  Whidden, 
fr.,  "Why  Allied  Unity  Failed  in  1918-19,”  Foreign  Policy  Re¬ 
ports,  February  15,  1943. 

30.  For  the  point  of  view  of  the  Allies,  sec  “The  Paris  Peace 
Conference,”  cited,  vol.  II,  pp.  627-75. 

31.  “The  World  War,”  cited,  vol.  I,  p.  617. 
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not  be  formed  by  the  Supreme  War  Council.  It  did 
mean,  however,  that  the  United  States  should  in 
no  way  have  the  sales  and  distribution  of  its  sup¬ 
plies  circumscribed  by  a  body  over  which  it  would 
not  have  complete  control.^^ 

Many  factors  combined  to  account  for  the  strong 
American  opposition  to  a  post-war  relief  program 
under  inter-Allied  control.  Chief  among  them,  per¬ 
haps,  was  this  country’s  insistence  on  maintaining 
the  independence  that  had  characterized  its  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  war.  President  Wilson  had  always 
carefully  preserved  for  the  United  States  the  title 
of  “Associated  Power,”  and  had  declared  that  “the 
[Kople  of  the  country  are  jealous  of  any  intimation 
that  there  are  formal  alliances.”^^'^'*  Having  re¬ 
mained  somewhat  aloof  during  the  war,  the  United 
States  had  no  desire  to  become  an  interested  parti¬ 
san  after  the  Armistice.  Moreover,  many  Americans 
felt,  as  Colonel  House  phrased  it,  that  the  United 
States  was  “the  most  disinterested  nation  while  the 
other  Allies  are  affected  hy  kxal  political  interest.”^^ 
The  Ikitish  and  French,  in  American  opinion, 
were  intent  on  using  food  as  a  political  weapon  to 
increase  their  own  prestige  and  as  a  means  of  dis¬ 
criminating  against  peoples  on  the  Continent  who 
opposed  their  influence. 

Another  reason  for  the  American  demand  for  a 
completely  free  hand  in  its  relief  program  was  the 
widespread  feeling  that  Mr.  Hoover  described  as 
“an  instinctive  desire  for  separation  from  European 
entanglements.”  Less  than  a  month  after  the  Arm¬ 
istice  he  reported  to  the  Allied  Premiers  that  the 
pressure  for  freedom  of  action  was  already  being 
felt  to  a  “marked  degree”  in  the  United  States,  and 
“any  indication  that  the  price  control  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  American  foodstuffs  was  carried  out  by 
agencies  over  which  their  government  did  not  have 
absolute  control  would  break  down  the  whole  basis 
of  American  [trade  restrictions].”  The  only  hope, 
he  declared,  of  getting  the  American  people  to  do 
“their  national  duty”  in  helping  Europe  recover 
from  the  war  lay  in  making  them  feel  personally 
responsible  for  that  task.^^ 

Serious  economic  considerations  also  underlay 
American  opposition  to  the  plan  for  inter-Allied 
action  on  Europe’s  relief  problem.  Since  most 
of  the  available  surplus  food  in  the  world  was 
coming  from  American  farms,  the  United  States 
felt  it  had  a  natural  right  to  control  it.^’  More- 

32.  “The  Paris  Peace  Conference,”  cited,  vol.  11,  pp.  650,  660. 
33'34'  Raker,  Woodrow  Wilson,  cited,  vol.  Vll,  p.  403. 

35.  If>id.,  vol.  IV',  pp.  237-38. 

36.  “The  Paris  Peace  Conference,”  cited,  vol.  II,  p.  652. 

37.  While  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  furnished  16  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  relief  supplies,  other  countries  contributed  a  total 
of  II  million  tons  during  the  Armistice  period. 


over,  it  was  believed  that,  so  long  as  the  United 
States  controlled  the  sale  of  this  food,  there  ■ 
was  some  possibility  of  maintaining  the  prices  that  ' 
had  been  used  to  encourage  wartime  production. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  inter-Allied  organization  ' 
was  placed  in  charge  of  relief,  it  might  cut  off  the 
markets  for  American  surpluses  in  favor  of  Allied  ^ 
supplies  and  bring  about  a  serious  agricultural  t 
panic  in  the  United  States.^®  Although  the  Food  j 
Administration  recognized  that  farm  prices  would  | 
ultimately  have  to  be  lowered,  it  hoped  the  adjust¬ 
ment  could  be  made  gradually  and  without  undue 
dislocation. 

In  conclusion,  the  Americans  insisted  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  act  with  dispatch  and  effi¬ 
ciency  if  a  board  representing  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  had  to  decide  on  all  matters  concern¬ 
ing  relief  operations.  Although  it  had  been  possible 
to  use  inter-Allied  organizations  to  advantage  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  Mr.  Hoover  held  that  the  psychological 
changes  ushered  in  by  peace  made  it  essential  that 
there  be  a  single-headed  administration  for  relief.^^ 

INDEPENDENT  RELIEF  PROGRAM  U.S.  AIM 

When  the  Armistice  came,  therefore,  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States  had  reached  no  agreement 
on  their  plans  for  post-war  relief,  and  it  was  in  this 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  that  Mr.  Hoover  left  for 
London  on  November  i8  to  arrange  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  American  foodstuffs  in  Europe.  But  al¬ 
though  Colonel  House  felt  that  an  understanding 
with  the  Allies  “could  not  permit  of  delay,”  the  de¬ 
bate  continued  for  the  next  six  weeks,  with  both 
parties  adhering  to  their  own  respective  plans. 
Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  December,  an  agreement 
\3'as  reached,  and  the  Inter-Allied  Supreme  Council 
for  Relief  and  Reconstruction  was  set  up  with  Mr. 
Hoover  as  Director.  Despite  its  title  and  its  pro¬ 
posed  plans  for  investigating  relief  requirements 
and  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  various  govern¬ 
ments,  this  Council  remained  a  paper  plan  that  pro¬ 
vided  a  thin  fac^ade  of  Allied-American  unity.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  ineffectual  life,  the  organization  ex¬ 
pired.  and  its  functions  were  absorbed  into  the 
Food  and  Relief  Section  of  the  new  Supreme  Eco¬ 
nomic  Council,  which  was  charged  with  coordinat¬ 
ing  Allied  and  American  economic  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  Armistice  period.'*®  But  even  this  body, 

38.  According  to  Harvey  Dow  Gibson,  director  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  Britain  in  December  1918  wanted  to  send 
wheat  from  its  reserve  supplies  to  the  Balkans,  “thus  cutting 
off  the  big  market  which  Hoover  expected  to  have  for  wheat 
from  the  United  States.”  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Wit/i  the  Red  Cross 
in  Europe  (Washington,  D.  C.,  American  National  Red  Cross, 
1938),  pp.  222-23. 

39.  “The  Paris  Peace  Conference,”  cited,  vol.  II,  p.  659. 

40.  Surface  and  Bland,  American  Food  in  the  World  War  and 
Reconstruction  Period,  cited,  p.  28. 
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I  despite  its  machinery  for  regulating  shipping,  food 
and  finance,  did  not  approximate  real  inter-Allied 
collaboration  for,  once  the  pressures  of  war  were 
removed,  the  controls  on  which  it  depended  within 
the  various  countries  were  greatly  relaxed.  Mr. 
Hoover,  however,  was  in  daily  contact  with  the 
^  food  administrators  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
ji  and  although  each  nation  was  responsible  for  its 
own  operations,  there  were  informal  arrangements 
for  sharing  their  supplies. 

!  In  the  meantime,  while  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  were  deadlocked  over  the  organization  of 
relief,  the  Americans  were  proceeding  independent¬ 
ly  with  their  own  program,  and  the  British  were 
acting  in  a  similar  way.  Within  a  week  after  the 
Armistice,  Mr.  Hoover  had  the  War  Department 

Iand  the  Food  Administration  send  more  than 
250,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  to  European  ports,'*'  and 
by  the  end  of  December  he  had  had  126  full  car¬ 
goes  of  wheat  and  pork  shipped  across  the  Atlantic. 
At  the  time  he  shipped  these  supplies  he  had  not  a 
single  definite  purchaser  for  them.  The  captains  in 
charge  of  the  vessels  sailed  with  their  ports  of  call 
unknown  until  instructions  were  wirelessed  them 
at  sea,  and  then  stored  their  cargoes  at  key  ports 
pending  arrangements  with  the  various  Allied, 
neutral,  liberated  and  enemy  governments.  There 

I  was  some  possibility,  of  course,  that  purchasers 
would  not  be  found  and  that,  therefore,  there 
would  be,  as  Mr.  Hoover  remarked,  “a  big  bust.”"*^ 
He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  this 
risk,  not  only  because  of  the  desperate  conditions 
in  Europe,  but  also  because  of  the  need  to  keep  the 
enormous  American  supplies  moving  lest  there  be 
an  agricultural  panic.'^^ 

HOW  RELIEF  WAS  PAID  FOR 

While  American  food  was  being  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  winter  of  1918-19,  Mr.  Hoover  was 
simultaneously  working  out  plans  for  its  sale.  So 
far  as  possible,  he  tried  to  secure  payments  in  cash, 
and  fifteen  countries,  in  fact,  made  at  least  part  of 
their  purchases  in  this  way.'*'*  Bulgaria,  Germany 
and  Turkey,  the  only  enemy  countries  that  had 
gold  reserves,  or  other  forms  of  securities,  were 

I  obliged  to  pay  cash  for  all  their  supplies.  The  Food 
Administrator  hoped  that  this  policy  would  help 

141.  Ibid.,  p.  25.  In  midition,  regular  Belgian  relief  food  ship¬ 
ments  were  diverted  to  other  countries. 

42.  George  Barr  Baker,  “The  Great  Fat  Fight,”  Saturday 
Evening  Post  (Philadelphia),  May  12,  1928,  pp.  12-13 
May  19,  1928,  pp.  33  IT. 

43.  Mullendorc,  History  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  79/7-79/9,  cited,  p.  35. 

44.  Surface  and  Bland,  American  Food  in  the  World  War 
and  Reconstruction  Period,  cited,  pp.  51,  146.  During  the 
I  Armistice  period  slightly  more  than  37  per  cent  of  American 
I  relief  was  sold  for  cash,  and  62  per  cent  for  credit. 


overcome  widespread  opposition  in  the  United 
States  to  feeding  ex-enemies  so  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  fighting.  In  the  unsettled  conditions  of  Europe, 
however,  governments  were  often  unable  to  buy 
without  first  being  furnished  with  the  necessary 
funds,  and  since  these  sums  were  not  available  on 
the  Continent,  the  United  States  advanced  over 
$194,000,000  to  the  liberated  and  enemy  countries 
during  the  Armistice  period.'*^  In  addition,  the 
Cirain  Corporation  of  the  Food  Administration 
paid  for  $i6,ooo,o(X)  worth  of  supplies  from  its  war¬ 
time  surplus,  and  the  Treasury  loaned  to  the  Allies 
approximately  $40,000,000,  on  the  understanding 
that  this  sum  should  he  reloaned  to  Austrian  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  was  ineligible  for  direct  advances 
from  the  United  States."**^  That  the  debtors  subse¬ 
quently  defaulted  on  approximately  94  per  cent  of 
their  advances  was  clearly  not  foreseen,  for  al¬ 
though  the  United  States  realized  that  many  of  its 
loans  could  probably  not  be  repaid,  it  did  expect 
that  most  of  them  would  be.'*^  '*® 

In  addition  to  working  out  the  means  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  .sale  of  food  from  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Hoover  sent  a  small  number  of  observers,  chosen 
mostly  from  the  Belgian  relief,  to  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  to  gather  dependable  information 
on  the  fo(xl  situation  in  those  countries.'*^  The  re¬ 
ports  of  the  American  fact-finding  missions  re¬ 
vealed  a  picture  that  resembled  conditions  during 
the  Thirty  Years  War.  Nearly  everywhere  there 
was  widespread  unemployment,  unplanned  de¬ 
mobilization  of  armies,  a  host  of  starving  refugees, 
and  decreased  agricultural  and  industrial  produc¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Hoover  sug¬ 
gested  to  President  Wilson  that  the  United 
States  .should  takes  immediate  action  on  its  own 
initiative  to  distribute  food  in  those  areas  where 
conditions  were  particularly  serious.’”  The  Pres- 

45.  The  sources  available  for  financing  U.S.  relief  to  the  Allies, 
neutrals,  liberated  and  enemy  countries  during  the  Armistice 
period  were  as  follows: 

Congressional  appropriation  $100,000,000 

U.S.  Treasury  Loans  89,450,000 

President’s  National  Security  and 

Defense  Fund  5,000,000 

Cash  sales,  cominmlities  exchanged  11)8,396,191 
The  $100,000,000  appropriation  made  in  1919  gave  the  first 
definite  Congressional  authority  for  relief  work,  and  it  was 
under  this  law  that  the  American  Relief  .Administration  came 
into  existence.  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

46.  Ibid.,  p.  59. 

47-48.  In  1920  Mr.  Hoover  wrote  that,  “of  the  total  of  about 
$96,000,000  actually  expended  from  The  Congressional  Fund, 
about  $86,000,000  should  be  recoverable  with  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Europe.”  Mullendorc,  History  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  igiy-igig,  cited,  p.  37. 

49.  Mullendorc,  History  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  igiy-igig,  cited,  p.  27. 

50.  Hoover  suggested  that  the  Allies  might  join  the  American 
missions  if  they  liked,  and  the  British  and  French  did  so  at  the 
end  of  December.  “The  Paris  Peace  Conference,”  cited,  vol.  II, 
pp.  683-84. 
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idem  agreed,  and  on  December  20  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator  accordingly  appointed 
representatives^’  to  go  to  Serbia,  Poland  and  Aus¬ 
tria  to  prepare  rough  estimates  of  the  needs  of 
these  countries  and  to  arrange  with  their  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  delivery  of  the  food  the  United  States 
was  storing  at  Rotterdam  and  Trieste.  Within  a  few 
weeks  their  reports  were  made,  and  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary  Mr.  Hoover  drew  up  the  first  comprehensive, 
although  tentative,  relief  program.” 


March,”  and  it  was  not  until  April  that  United  1 
States  representatives  were  sent  to  Estonia,  Latvia  f 
and  Lithuania  to  prepare  estimates  on  their  needs.’®  | 
Moreover,  Germany’s  large  population  received  no  f 
food  from  abroad  until  the  end  of  March.  I 

UNDECLARED  WARS  AND  W^AK  GOVERNMENTS  | 

A  three  or  four  months  period  between  the  Arm¬ 
istice  and  the  distribution  of  relief  does  not  seem 
unreasonable,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  planning  and 
the  condition  of  Europe.”’  Although  the  Armistice 
brought  an  end  to  hostilities  in  Western  Europe, 
there  were  numerous  undeclared  wars  throughout 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  during  the  following 
winter  and  spring.  The  liberated  states  were  intent 
on  gaining  additional  territorial  positions  before 
the  peace  treaties  froze  disputed  boundaries,  the 
German  armies  continued  to  fight  in  the  Baltic 
area,  and  the  Bolsheviks  attempted  to  regain  the 
tier  of  borderlands  that  had  broken  away  from 
Russia  after  the  Communist  revolution.  To  the 
representatives  of  the  Food  Administration,  these 
hostilities  contributed  a  major  cause  of  delay,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  states,  for  at 
times  the  contending  armies  destroyed  the  very 
docks  and  buildings  the  Food  Administration 
planned  to  use  for  distributing  food.^®  Moreover, 
the  frictions  between  neighlxiring  countries  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  secure  exchange  of  the  few 
surpluses  there  were  in  Europe,  with  the  result  that 
food  had  to  be  brought  from  overseas  when  it 
could  have  been  secured  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  miles.*^’ 

Another  manifestation  of  the  virtual  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  war  after  the  Armistice  was  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  blockade.  Although  Germany  is 
usually  remembered  as  the  only  country  that  was 
kept  under  the  ban  of  the  Allies  after  November 

1918,  the  fact  is  that  the  blockade  was  kept,  to 
some  extent,  on  all  the  Central  powers,  as  well  as 
on  the  neutrals,  until  April  1919.^^  Germany,  how- 

57.  American  Relief  Administration,  Bulletin,  No.  5,  April  15, 

1919,  p.  3. 

58.  Surface  and  Bland,  American  Food  in  the  World  War  and 
Reconstruction  Period,  cited,  pp.  177,  214,  218. 

59.  By  way  of  comparison,  it  has  taken  the  United  States 
nearly  three  months  to  distribute  sizeable  quantities  of  hxid 
and  clothing  in  North  Africa,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  mili¬ 
tary  control  in  that  theatre  of  operations. 

60.  Grove,  War's  Aftermath,  cited,  p.  78. 

61.  For  example,  the  Poles  allowed  their  potatoes  to  rot  rather 
than  send  them  to  countries  with  whom  they  were  having 
boundary  disputes,  and  the  Serbs  refused  to  arrange  for  the 
sale  to  Vienna  of  a  surplus  grain  supply  in  the  Banat  because 
of  their  hatred  for  the  city  that  symbolized  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Empire.  Ihid.,  pp.  158,  161;  American  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration,  Bulletin,  No.  10,  May  20,  1919,  p.  29. 

62.  Maurice  Parmelee,  Block.ade  and  Sea  Power  (New  York, 
Crowell,  1924),  pp.  181-82. 


DIFFICULTIES  AND  HINDRANCES 

Although  the  United  States  shipped  large  sup¬ 
plies  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  weeks  immediately 
following  the  Armistice,  difficulties  arose  when 
American  relief  officials  tried  to  move  these  from 
the  warehouses  to  the  centers  of  distribution  in  the 
liberated  and  enemy  countries.  In  Poland  the  first 
relief  sent  by  the  United  States  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  arrived  in  Warsaw  on  February  19,”  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  month  only  approximately  14,000  tons 
were  delivered.’"*  In  the  case  of  Austria,  the  deliv¬ 
eries  promised  for  January  were  most  irregular  and 
came  through  .slowly.  The  grain  program  to  be 
filled  by  February  10  did  not  have  all  its  ship¬ 
ments  in  Vienna  until  February  2^,  and  the  last 
of  its  fat  did  not  arrive  until  March  ii,  while  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  rice  deliveries  were  also  far  be¬ 
hind.”  Practically  nothing  was  received  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  up  to  early  February,  and  by  the  end  of 
that  month  only  6,594  tons  of  food  had  been  de¬ 
livered.’'’  In  Rumania,  Turkey  and  Armenia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  relief  workers  present  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  there  was  inadequate  di.stribution  as  late  as 

51.  Altogether,  approximately  4,000  people  aided  in  United 
States  relief  work  during  the  Armistice  peritxl;  about  half  were 
volunteers  who  received  no  salaries,  although  most  of  them  had 
their  expenses  paid.  .A  strong  espnt  de  corps  marked  this  group, 
and  there  was  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  an  emergency  task 
that  had  no  material  rewards.  No  specialized  training  was 
given  these  workers,  and  many  of  the  young  Army  officers 
who  were  sent  to  a  particular  country  were  chosen  because 
of  their  familiarity  with  the  language  or  because  their  ancestors 
had  migrated  from  there.  The  basis  of  their  selection,  according 
to  the  chief  of  the  United  States  Food  Mission  to  Poland,  some¬ 
times  resulted  in  the  choice  of  men  who  were  “partisan  and 
tried  to  help  the  country  to  which  they  were  detailed.  This 
worked  out  to  good  advantage  as  long  as  they  kept  away  from 
boundary  disputes,  but  they  were  not  competent  to  pass  on 
such  matters.”  William  R.  Grove,  War’s  Aftermath  (Polish 
Relief  in  1919)  (New  York,  House  of  Field,  1940),  p.  86. 

52.  Surface  and  Bland,  American  Food  in  the  World  War  and 
Reconstruction  Period,  cited,  pp.  27-30. 

53.  American  Relief  Administration,  Bulletin,  No.  6,  April 
22,  1919,  p.  14. 

54.  Grove,  War's  Aftermath,  cited,  p.  125. 

55.  David  F.  Strong,  Austria  (October  1918-March  1919), 
Transition  from  Empire  to  Republic  (New  York,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1939),  pp.  270-71. 

56.  Ibid.,  p.  228;  Surface  and  Bland,  American  Food  in  the 
World  War  and  Reconstruction  Period,  cited,  p.  166. 
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i-  ever,  was  the  outstanding  example  of  a  country  in 
I  which  the  blockade  was  the  chief  factor  in  delay- 
^  ing  the  relief  promised  both  before  and  after  the 

I  Armistice  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.'’^ 
Throughout  the  ensuing  weeks  and  months,  how¬ 
ever,  the  victorious  nations  found  it  impossible  to 
.  decide  either  among  themselves  or  with  Germany 
i  on  how  the  defeated  country  should  be  fed. 

While  this  deadlock  continued,  conditions  in 
Germany  became  steadily  worse  and  finally,  in 
March  1919,  forced  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The 

1  British  not  only  feared  that  communism  would 
spread  to  Germany  unless  the  people  were  fed,^^ 
but  they  found  that  their  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
occupied  Rhineland  were  breaking  discipline  and 
j  sharing  their  rations  with  the  starving  people. 
»  Moreover,  the  Germans  were  by  that  time  so  anx- 
I  ious  to  secure  food  that  they  agreed  to  place  their 
I  merchant  ships  under  Allied  direction  for  the 
I  period  of  the  Armistice.^^ 

Once  the  “famine  blockade”  was  raised,  the  feed- 
!  ing  of  Germany  proceeded  speedily,  and  by  the 
1  time  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  the  United 
i  States  alone  had  delivered  483,155  metric  tons  of 
supplies  to  the  defeated  nation,  an  amount  more 
:  than  four  times  that  sent  to  any  other  country 
during  the  Armistice  period.^®  But  large  though 

I  these  supplies  were,  they  proved  inadequate,  and  it 
is  clear  that  Germany  could  have  consumed  far 
more  if  the  necessary  finance  and  shipping  had 
been  available.^^ 

Domestic  conditions  as  well  as  international  rela¬ 
tions  were  disturbed  in  the  post-Armistice  period, 
and  hindered  the  distribution  of  American  food 
in  Europe.  In  Poland,  Rumania  and  the  Baltic 
states,  the  governments  were  at  first  pxiwerless  to 
enforce  an  effective  system  of  rationing  or  to  exer¬ 
cise  adequate  control  over  the  entire  stock  of  food- 

I  stuffs  in  the  country,  and  American  relief  missions 
had  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  general 

63-65.  George  G.  Bruntz,  Allied  Propaganda  and  the  Collapse 
of  the  German  Empire  in  1918  (Stanford,  Stanford  University 

I  Press,  1938),  p.  162. 

66.  David  Lloyd  George,  Memoirs  of  the  Peace  Conference 
(New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1939),  vol.  I,  pp.  268-69. 
The  French  w’ere  never  convinced  that  the  blockade  should  be 
relaxed,  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  British  and 
Americans. 

67.  For  Brussels  Agreement  of  March  14,  1919,  see  Surface 
and  Bland,  American  Food  in  the  World  War  and  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Period,  cited,  pp.  194-95. 

68.  Ibid.,  p.  51.  In  addition,  the  Allies  sent  290,000  tons  to 
(iermany  during  this  period. 

69.  This  has  led  a  British  member  of  the  Blockade  Section  of 
j  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  to  point  out  that,  even  if  the 
I  blockade  had  been  relaxed  immediately  following  the  Armis- 
!  tice,  there  might  still  have  been  a  severe  shortage  of  food  in 
I  Germany.  W.  Arnold -Forster,  “The  Blockade  of  1914-19,”  Ox- 
I  ford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs,  No.  17  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
j  Press,  1939). 


supervision  of  supplies  in  order  to  insure  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  people  who  were  in  distress.^® 


In  addition  to  political  problems.  United  States 
relief  workers  were  faced  by  the  seemingly  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  that  arose  from  the  disor¬ 
ganized  transportation  and  communication  systems. 
Not  only  were  the  Danube  and  Elbe  unusable 
until  the  blockade  was  relaxed,  but  the  European 
railway  system  was  also  badly  disorganized.  Rail¬ 
road  equipment  was  often  lacking,  for  much  of 
Europe’s  rolling  stock  had  been  worn  out  during 
the  war  and  the  liberated  countries  had  seized  the 
equipment  that  remained,  with  the  result  that  there 
was  no  longer  a  unified  transportation  system. 
Moreover,  troop  movements  took  priority  over 
other  traffic  and,  to  a  country  intent  on  strengthen¬ 
ing  its  military  position  before  the  peace  treaties 
were  signed,  it  was  unthinkable  that  its  few  re¬ 
maining  trains  should  be  used  for  food  for  another 
— and  possibly  a  rival — country,  rather  than  its  own 
armed  forces.^* 

Solutions  of  this  problem  were  found  only  when 
the  Allies  stepped  in  between  the  rival  countries  and 
organized  systems  of  transportation  that  cut  across 
national  boundary  lines.  In  this  way,  the  German 
port  of  Danzig  was  made  available  for  Polish  re¬ 
lief,  and  in  the  area  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  an  Inter-Allied  Railway  Mission,  under 
American  personnel,  was  set  up  to  control  all  rail¬ 
roads  and  docks  that  were  needed  for  sending  food 
to  the  interior.’^  Similarly,  some  10,000  miles  of 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines  were  repaired  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  Signal 
Corps,  and  placed  under  a  unified  system  in  order 
to  get  orders  for  relief  supplies  through  promptly.^^ 
During  this  “chapter  in  our  intervention  in  Eu¬ 
rope,”  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  called  the  relief  measures 
of  the  Armistice  period,  the  United  States  exercised 
fairly  comprehensive  controls  over  the  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication  systems  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

70.  Grove,  War’s  Aftermath,  cited,  p.  127.  Surface  and  Bland, 
American  Food  in  the  World  War  and  Reconstruction  Period, 
cited,  p.  234. 

71.  The  Italians,  for  example,  often  considered  American  re¬ 
lief  organizers  intruders  when  they  tried  to  secure  transporta¬ 
tion  priorities  for  food  for  Austria,  since  this  interfered  with 
their  attempts  to  increase  their  military  strength  in  the  interior. 
Strong,  Austria,  cited,  p.  228. 

72.  The  effectiveness  of  this  measure  is  striking.  Whereas 
only  700  tons  of  food  were  moving  out  of  Trieste  before  the 
unified  transportation  system  was  put  into  operation,  3,000 
tons  was  the  daily  average  thereafter.  American  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Bulletin,  No.  10,  May  20,  1919,  p.  26. 

73.  Surface  and  Bland,  American  Food  in  the  World  War 
and  Reconstruction  Period,  cited,  p.  134. 
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WAS  RELIEF  ADEQUATE? 

Once  the  United  States  had  cleared  the  hurdles 
placed  in  the  way  of  relief  by  post-war  conditions, 
it  sent  huge  amounts  of  food  to  Europe.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  if  the  liberated  and  enemy  countries,  particu¬ 
larly,  had  had  larger  financial  resources,  and  if 
there  had  been  more  shipping  available  for  trans¬ 
porting  greater  quantities  of  food,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  nations  could  have  consumed  much 
more  than  they  received.  The  importance  of  relief, 
however,  cannot  be  entirely  measured  in  terms  of 
the  quantities  of  food  sent  to  Europe,  for  these 
imports  also  had  the  effect  of  lowering  prices  of 
competing  domestic  goods  and  causing  speculators 
to  bring  out  of  hiding  considerable  quantities  of 
materials  that  they  had  held  on  the  assumption  that 
food  from  abroad  would  never  arrive.’"* 

In  content,  as  well  as  in  quantity,  supplies  to  post- 
Armistice  Europe  fell  short  of  complete  adequacy. 
The  United  States  gave  approximately  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  total  tonnage  for  relief  to  hreadstuffs,  and 
the  remaining  quarter  to  peas,  beans,  rice,  evap¬ 
orated  and  condensed  milk,  pork  products,  and 
vegetable  oils.”  One  reason  for  this  predominance 
of  grain  was,  of  course,  that  there  was  a  surplus  of 
it  on  hand  in  the  United  States,  while  similar 
amounts  of  other  foods  were  lacking  or  presented 
a  shipping  problem  because  of  the  dearth  of  refrig¬ 
erated  ships  and  warehouses.’'’  Moreover,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  diet  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  consisted 
largely  of  bread  and  potatoes,  and  Americans  found 
that  most  of  these  areas  had  their  own  fairly  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  vegetables. 

SALVAGING  THE  NEW  GENERATION 

By  August  1919,  when  the  harvest  was  begin¬ 
ning  in  Europe,  the  United  States  declared  that  the 
“acute”  period  of  need  was  over  and  that  it  was 
going  to  terminate  its  large-scale  relief  operations 
at  once.  This  decision  rested  less,  it  seems,  on  the 
actual  recovery  of  Europe  than  on  American  eager¬ 
ness  to  withdraw  from  European  affairs,  for  there 
were  still  marked  shortages  in  many  countries.  It 
was  recognized,  however,  that  some  special  classes 
of  people  remained  so  badly  in  need  of  special  care 
that  their  governments  could  not  be  left  entirely  to 
their  own  devices  in  providing  for  them.  Particular¬ 
ly  was  this  true  of  the  impoverished  children  of 
Europe,  who  seemed  to  require  special  nutrition 

74.  Grove,  War’s  Ajtcrmath,  cited,  p.  127. 

7^.  Surface  and  Bland,  American  Food  in  the  World  War  and 
Reconstruction  Period,  cited,  p.  31. 

76.  For  criticism  of  the  relief  diet,  see  Michael  Straight,  Maf^e 
This  the  luist  War  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1943),  p.  295; 
and  Relief  for  Europe  (Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Planning 
Association,  December  1942),  Planning  Pamphlet  No.  i,  p.  31. 
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and  medical  attention  if  the  war  generation  were 
to  be  salvaged.”  The  feeding  of  undernourished 
children  in  many  countries  had  been  begun  as  an 
American  philanthropic  venture  in  the  spring  of 
1919,  and  it  was  continued  and  extended  during 
the  reconstruction  period.  The  United  States  con¬ 
tributed  approximately  $15,000,000  to  this  effort, 
and  another  $15,000,000  was  provided  by  various 
other  government  subsidies  and  private  charitable 
contributions.’*’  Although  the  childrens’  relief  pro¬ 
ject  was  a  large  undertaking  and  fed  one  meal 
each  day  to  two  and  a  half  million  needy  children 
in  Finland,  the  Baltic  states,  Poland,  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Serbia  and  Armenia,  this  project 
was  essentially  an  attempt  to  taper  off  relief  work 
and  to  make  a  transition  to  a  period  wherein  the 
governments  of  Europe  would  plan  and  supervise 
the  care  of  their  own  people. 

FAMINE  IN  RUSSIA 

There  was,  however,  another  chapter — on  Rus¬ 
sian  relief — to  be  written  before  the  history  of 
American  efforts  to  feed  Europe  during  and  after 
World  War  I  was  completed.  The  Russian  food 
crisis  had  begun  during  the  early  months  of  the 
war,  and  the  Soviet  government  headed  by  Lenin 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  it  from  growing 
steadily  worse.  By  1919,  therefore,  the  famine  that 
existed  in  many  parts  of  Russia  was  even  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  any  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  But, 
unlike  those  countries,  Russia  seemed  cut  off  from 
foreign  supplies  because  of  the  bitter  struggle  that 
was  being  waged  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the 
Western  powers. 

Despite  this  undeclared  war,  Mr.  Hoover  sug¬ 
gested  to  Britain,  France  and  Italy  in  the  spring  of 
1919  that  they  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
c.stablishing  “a  second  Belgian  Relief  Commission 
for  Russia.”’^  Averse  though  Mr.  Hoover  was  to 
Bolshevism,  he  was  even  more  opposed  to  United 
States  and  Allied  intervention  in  Russia.  Such 
action,  he  felt,  would  not  succeed  in  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  government,  and  would  only 
lead  the  Lhiited  States  into  “a  ten-year  military 
entanglement  in  Europe.”**”  As  an  alternative  to 
this  policy  he  proposed  that  relief  be  sent  to  Russia 
in  return  for  a  Soviet  agreement  to  cease  all  hos¬ 
tilities.  The  Allies  agreed  to  Mr.  Hoover’s  proposal, 
but  the  Russian  government  declared  itself  unalter- 

77.  For  an  account  of  the  children’s  division  of  the  Relief 
Administration  in  Latvia,  see  Thomas  I.  Orbison,  Children  Inc. 
(Boston,  Stratford,  1933),  p.  138. 

78.  Surface  and  Bland,  American  Food  in  the  World  War 
and  Reconstruction  Period,  cited,  p.  80. 

79.  H.  H.  Fisher,  The  Famine  in  Soviet  Russia  (New  York. 
Macmillan,  1927),  p.  14. 

80.  Ihid., p.i^. 
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ably  opposed  to  any  plan  that  would  oblige  it  to 
cease  fighting  its  enemies  at  a  moment  when  it 
believed  victory  was  in  sight.  Despite  this  reply, 

.  negotiations  could  probably  have  been  continued 

I  if  the  French  had  not  meanwhile  insisted  that  no 
aid  be  given  Russia  lest  it  strengthen  the  Soviet 
regime  which  France  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the 
stabilization  of  the  Continent. 

The  great  famine  of  1921  finally  convinced  the 
Russian  government  that  it  had  to  have  foreign 
help.  Even  then,  however,  the  Soviet  government 

I  itself  did  not  take  the  first  step  and,  instead,  allowed 
the  Russian  writer,  Maxim  Gorky,  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  to  “all  honest  European  and  American 
people”  to  send  bread  and  medicine  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians.*' 

Speaking  for  the  American  Relief  Administra- 

Ition,  Mr.  Hoover  promptly  answered  Gorky’s  plea, 
and  within  a  week  supplies  were  arriving  in  Mos- 
'  cow  from  the  ARA  child-feeding  stations  in  the 
Baltic  states.  From  September  1921,  when  opera¬ 
tions  began,  until  July  1923,  when  they  closed,  the 
!  American  Relief  Administration  spent  more  than 
S6o,ooo,ooo  for  aid  to  Russia.  Of  this  sum,  $11,- 
I  357,000  was  supplied  in  gold  by  the  Soviets  and,  ex- 
1  cept  for  some  relatively  small  private  contributions, 
.  the  rest  was  furnished  by  United  States  loans.  De- 

I  spite  conflicts  from  many  quarters,  the  extent  of 
friction  in  carrying  out  relief  operations  was  small 
and,  mutual  distrust  notwithstanding,  no  serious 
incidents  marred  the  work. 

CONCLUSION 

From  this  record  of  how  the  United  States  helped 

I  to  feed  Europe  during  and  after  World  War  1,  six 
essential  principles  of  relief  planning  emerge  to 
guide  the  Allied  nations  in  directing  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  at  the  end  of  the  present  world  conflict. 

I.  Broad  basic  policies  affecting  relief  should  be 
formulated  by  the  United  Nations  during  the  war 
lest  relief  operations  he  hampered,  as  some  of  them 
were  in  1918-19,  by  intcr-Allied  disagreements  on 
such  matters  as  the  blockade,  the  proper  treatment 
of  ex-enemy  populations,  and  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  toward  revolutionary  governments. 

2.  The  yardstick  used  in  determining  who  shall 
be  given  relief  should  he  human  need,  rather  than 
political  consideration.  In  World  War  I  the  Allied 
and  United  States  interest  in  using  food  to  fight 
communism  complicated  the  task  of  feeding  Eu¬ 
rope.  Lest  a  similar  intent  in  World  War  II  cause 
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some  of  the  United  Nations  to  fear  opposition  to 
their  form  of  government,  relief  should  be  based 
solely  on  humanitarian  principles. 

3.  Tentative  plans  for  distributing  relief  should 
be  drawn  up  before  the  war  ends,  even  though 
these  suggestions  will  probably  need  considerable 
revision  afterwards.  Although  it  will  prove  difficult 
to  draft  provisional  pre-armistice  proposals  for  pro¬ 
tecting,  transporting  and  rationing  food  in  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  just  been  evacuated  by  enemy 
armies,  it  is  worth  trying  in  order  to  prevent  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  several  months’  delay  that  occurred 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1919. 

4.  Surpluses  of  food  must  be  on  hand  when  the 
fighting  stops  and  during  the  ensuing  critical 
months.  Because  our  present  stocks  of  staples  are 
much  smaller  than  they  were  in  1918  two  steps 
should  be  taken.  First,  the  rationing  of  basic  foods 
will  probably  have  to  be  continued  after  the  war  in 
order  to  stretch  our  resources  as  far  as  possible. 
Second,  there  must  be  greater  emphasis  on  pool¬ 
ing  the  supplies  of  the  entire  world  instead  of  de¬ 
pending  so  largely  on  our  own  reserves.  Special 
arrangements  will  need  to  be  made  for  securing 
the  accumulated  products  that  exist  in  Argentina, 
(’anada,  Brazil,  Australia  and  other  areas  cut  off 
from  their  normal  markets  by  lack  of  transport 
during  the  war.  Effective  relief,  therefore,  like 
World  War  II  itself,  will  have  to  be  conducted 
under  the  combined  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
and  will  require  a  global  strategy. 

5.  Vital  shipping,  like  focxl  supplies,  will  have 
to  be  secured  from  all  available  sources.  Although 
cargo  planes  and  the  dehydration  of  certain  foods 
may  mitigate  the  transportation  problem,  they  will 
not  change  the  basic  need  for  enormous  quantities 
of  shipping  for  the  bulky  staples,  particularly  wheat. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  Allies  use  not  only 
their  own  ships  and  those  of  the  neutrals,  but  those 
of  the  Axis  as  well. 

6.  In  financing  relief,  the  lend-lease  principle  of 
payment  according  to  the  recipient’s  ability  should 
be  used.  After  the  last  war  some  countries  were 
able  to  pay  cash,  but  others  made  loans  that  com¬ 
plicated  international  relations  for  more  than  a  de¬ 
cade.  Although  fostering  the  notion  that  relief  will 
be  bought  might  make  our  forthcoming  program 
more  popular  to  some  sections  of  the  American 
public,  it  seems  wiser,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  it 
understood  now  that  probably  only  a  small  part  of 
it  will  actually  be  paid  for. 
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U.  S.  Plans  for  Food  Relief  in  World  War  II 
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In  World  War  II  Allied  leaders  have  repeatedly 
recognized  that  sending  relief  to  the  liberated 
peoples  will  be  one  of  their  primary  post-war  ob¬ 
ligations.  On  August  20,  1940  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  said:  “We  shall  do  our  best  to  encourage 
the  building  up  of  reserves  of  food  all  over  the 
world,  so  that  there  will  always  be  held  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  the  certainty  that 
the  shattering  of  the  Nazi  power  will  bring  to  them 
all  immediate  food,  freedom  and  p>eace.”*  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  eight  conquered  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  Free  French  also  agreed  in  September 
1941  that  it  was  their  common  aim  that  food  sup¬ 
plies  “should  be  made  available  for  the  postwar 
needs  of  the  countries  liberated  from  Nazi  op¬ 
pression.”^  Similar  pledges  by  the  United  States 
were  reiterated  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wick- 
ard  on  November  17,  1942,  when  he  emphasized 
America’s  responsibility  for  producing  food.  “We 
know,”  he  declared,  “that  food  is  as  essential  to 
the  winning  of  victory  as  tanks  and  planes  and 
guns.  ...  It  is  a  political  necessity  that  starvation 
disappear  in  any  country  we  reoccupy.  And  when 
we  write  the  p>eace  we  must  remember  that  we 
can’t  have  stable,  peaceful  nations  if  there  is  wide¬ 
spread  starvation  in  some  parts  of  the  world  while 
there  are  huge  surpluses  of  foods  in  others.”^ 
Although  the  United  Nations  will  have  to  co¬ 
operate  if  the  post-war  world  is  to  be  fed,  the 
United  States  will  undoubtedly  remain  the  single 
most  important  source  of  food.  The  problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  this  position  as  an  important  storehouse 
will  not,  of  course,  present  themselves  suddenly 
with  the  signing  of  an  armistice,  for  the  United 
States  has  already  had  much  experience  in  sending 
the  right  amounts  of  the  right  kind  of  foods  to  the 
United  Nations.  For  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1942,  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  delivered 
more  than  nine  and  a  half  billion  pounds  of  farm 
products  for  shipment,  and  this  figure  represents 
a  still  greater  quantity  of  foodstuffs  produced,  since 
many  were  shipped  in  concentrated  form.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  stocking  the  “United  Nations  pantry”  with 
various  items  designed  to  complete  a  nutritious 
diet,  the  United  States — together  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain — has  been  sending  food  and  clothing  to  North 
Africa  in  the  wake  of  the  Allied  invasion.  Al¬ 
though  the  many  thousands  of  tons  of  materials 
sent  to  North  Africa  to  date  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  amount  that  will  be  needed,  this  quantity  is 
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significant  not  only  because  it  marks  the  first  effort 
of  the  United  States  to  supply  a  liberated  country, 
but  also  because  it  indicates  the  potential  use  of 
lend-lease  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  post-war  relief. 

Supplementing  the  government’s  lend-lease  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  new  Office  of  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
under  the  direction  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  former 
Governor  of  New  York.  In  creating  this  organiza¬ 
tion  on  November  21,  1942,  President  Roosevelt 
announced  that  it  would  send  aid  not  only  to  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  liberated  from  the  control  of  the  Axis 
at  the  end  of  the  war  but  also  to  those  that  are  freed 
before  that  time.'*  Since  his  appointment,  Mr. 
Lehman  has  named  a  staff  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  relief  and  rehabilitation  problems  in  the  Far 
East,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Europe,  Africa  and 
Russia.  Plans  have  also  been  made  for  administer¬ 
ing  an  initial  federal  appropriation  of  more  than 
$500,000,000  for  food,  clothing,  medical  supplies  and 
farm  equipment  when  the  United  States  Army  in¬ 
vades  Europe.'**  It  is  not  known  as  yet  whether  the 
office  will  administer  or  supervise  the  work  in  any 
one  or  all  of  these  areas,  for  this  depends  largely  on 
the  organization  of  the  United  Nations  after  the  war. 
Other  official  preparations  for  relief  include  special¬ 
ized  training  of  several  thousand  selected  members 
of  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  as  administrators  of 
liberated  territories  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Most  of  these  men  are  being  taught  not  only  the 
principles  of  military  government  but  also  the 
language,  history  and  geography  of  the  area  to 
which  they  will  be  assigned. 

The  United  States  has  begun  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  in  solving  post-war  relief  problems. 
In  the  spring  of  1942  the  United  States  entered 
an  International  Wheat  Agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  pool  of  food  for  re¬ 
lief,  and  although  supporters  of  this  plan  have 
made  only  a  start  toward  building  up  reserves, 
their  efforts  are  promising  for  the  future.’  More¬ 
over,  the  Pacific  War  Council,  which  represents 
the  seven  Allied  nations  in  the  Far  East,  began  on 
December  9, 1942  to  discuss  the  creation  of  a  United 
Nations  organization  to  rehabilitate  countries  freed 
from  the  control  of  the  Axis  both  during  and  after 
the  war.^  It  is  also  expected  that  a  new  United  Na¬ 
tions  relief  council  will  soon  be  appointed,  in  which 
Mr.  Lehman  will  represent  the  United  States  in 
preparing  surveys  of  foreign  conditions,  world  sur¬ 
pluses  and  transport  problems. 
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